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NO. XXXII. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1840. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Epiror.—The fashion of giving and attending concerts is 
decidedly on the increase in the good city of Boston; and though 
the taste seems to be rather undiscriminating, and pleased with the 
bad as well as the good, yet I cannot but rejoice that it exists at all. 
The period at which the refinements of music can be appreciated 
and enjoyed must of course be preceded by one in which less delicate 
productions will be satisfactory ; and the fact that the public are now 
pleased with the simple and imperfect, is a sure indication of the 
existence of a power, which, by proper cultivation, will at no distant 
day be able to judge with accuracy of the merits of music and its 
performers, and to enjoy most that which exhibits the art in its great- 
est perfection. The child that is never pleased by the gaudy illus- 
trations of its spelling book, will never acquire the taste to be de- 
lighted by a Raphael or a Titian. It is desirable, certainly, that the 
child should, in due season, learn to like a superior style of art; and 
it is equally desirable that the community should not forever rest con- 
tented with the ballad, or the military band. The means of improve- 
ment, in each case, are obvious. It can be effected by education 
alone ; and those who desire to see the improvement of music, must 
look to the means of educating the public in the art which either 
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exist, or can be provided, and must wait with some patience. for the 
result. 

Among the means which seem likely to be most efficient, I look 
upon your excellent Magazine, as it has hitherto been conducted; as 
very prominent. The knowledge, taste and independence it has 
exhibited, are a sufficient warrant that it will never be made a vehicle 
for blundering, impudent presumption, superficial pretension, or pro- 
fessional jealousy. But I did not intend, Mr. Editor, to make it a 
vehicle for compliments to yourself. That would scarcely be in ac- 
cordance with your taste or mine. I can only hope that the public 
will agree with me, and support you in your laudable exertions. My 
object, at present, is to draw your attention, and that of your readers, 
to another means of education among us, which, it seems to me, has 
never been estimated as it should be. I refer to the Boston Academy 
of Music, an institution that for seven years has been quietly, unos- 
tentatiously, but energetically pursuing the objects of its establish- 
‘ment, and which seems in a fair way to effect something which will 
be more conspicuous in the public eye. It has laid the foundations 
of musical education, upon which it is to be hoped will hereafter arise 
a superstructure which shall attract and please by its symmetry and 
its durability. It has been regarded in the same light, apparently, 
as the other societies in this town, whose objects are merely the giving 
of concerts in as good style as they can attain. This is unquestion- 
ably a very valuable purpose ; but that of the academy, as it appears 
to me, is far more important than providing a temporary amusement 
for an audience on whom no permanent impression is attempted. I 
must state to you frankly, that I am a member of the academy, and 
whatever bias you or your readers may attribute to me for this reason, 
I shall endeavor to counteract by nothing but the assurance that my 
connexion with it has given me an acquaintance with the facts which 
I shall state, and on which alone I found the claim of the institution 
to a higher consideration than it has yet enjoyed in this community. 
In its first Annual Report, may be found a plan of operations, recom- 
mended by a committee who showed their courage, their enterprise, 
and their sagacity by the proposal, and who Jed the way ina path 
which has been steadily followed ever since. The plan was: 

“1. To establish schools of vocal music for Juvenile classes. 

‘©2. To establish similar schools for Adult classes. 

“3. To form a class for instruction in the methods of teaching 
music, which may be composed of teachers, parents, and all other 
persons desirous to qualify themselves for teachin vocal music. 
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**4. To form an association of choristers, and leading membersof 
choirs, for the purpose of improvement in conducting and performing 
sacred music in churches, 

**5. To establish a course of popular lectures on the nature and 
objects of church music, and style of composition and execution 
appropriate to it, with experimental illustrations by the performance 
of a select choir. These lectures might be extended to a great variety 
of subjects; such as the style of sacred poetry, the adaptation of 
music, the prevailing defects on this subject, and the means of reme- 
dying them. 

“6. Toestablish a course of scientific lectures, as soon as circum- 
stances shall permit, for teachers, choristers, and others desirous of 
understanding the science of music. 

“7. To establish exhibitions or concerts. 

“*(1.) Of juvenile and adult classes, to show the results of in- 
struction. 

** (2.) Of select performers, as specimens of the best style in the 
performance of ordinary church music. 

** (3.) Of large numbers collected semi-annually or annually, for 
the performance of social, moral, and sacred music of a simple kind. 

“*8. To introduce vocal music into schools, by the aid of such 
teachers as the Academy may be able to employ, each of whom shall 
instruct classes alternately in a number of schools. 

“9. To publish circulars and essays, either in newspapers and 
periodicals, or in the form of tracts and books for instruction, adapted 
to the purposes of the Academy.” 


Thus it appears that the object of the Academy was, from the be- 
ginning, to establish music, especially vocal music, as a common 
branch of popular education ; and of the nine modes pointed out, in 
the above extract, by which the object was to be pursued, all but one 
have been more or less perfectly attended to, and they are still the 
constant objects of its efforts. It has been found as yet impossible 
to establish @ course of popular lectures on any branch of music, for 
the very good reason that no lectures on the subject would probably 
be popular, in the present state of the public taste and interest in the 
matter, notwithstanding the very general and prodigious rage for 
courses on this literary race ground. But all the rest have been either 
attained, or are now in progress, and other modes in which the ad- 
vance of musical taste and knowledge may be promoted have been 
suggested and pursued. 

The formation of classes of pupils, both juvenile and adult, was 
begun immediately and has been continued ever since. A class of 
teachers was formed five or six years ago, who meet annually for the 
purpose of receiving instruction, performing vocal music together, 
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obtaining the latest intelligence on musical subjects, forming acquaint- 
ance with each other, and with the musical men of this metropolis, 
and then separate to scatter over New England, and indeed over the 
whole United States, the seeds of taste, skill, knowledge and zeal 
which they have collected at these annual meetings. The association 
of leaders of choirs is in part effected by the formation of the choir 
of the Academy, of which many leaders are members, and where 
they acquire those principles of taste, which may readily be applied 
to the music of the church. Scientific lectures are given to the class 
of teachers above-mentioned. For the purpose of giving exhibitions 
or concerts, the Academy procured at great cost, a small part of 
which was obtained by subscription, a lease of the Boston Theatre, 
since called the Odeon, and fitted it up as a music and lecture room, 
furnished it with an organ, caused music to be printed for the use of 
the choir, and provided all the necessary apparatus for the public 
performances of choir and orchestra, This has been by far the most 
troublesome, difficult and expensive part of their operations, and they 
have incurred large expenses for this object, without realizing the 
advantages which might have been obtained, had all the members 
been originally educated on their system. The formation of the 
Academy is so recent, that it is impossible to collect a choir of adults, 
exclusively of its own pupils ; and the majority of those who practise 
with them, were educated in the modes previously in use. With every 
year, however, the proportion of its own pupils found in the choir, 
increases, and the Academy will at length be justly held responsible 
for the proficiency exhibited. 

One circumstance it may be worth while to mention in this con- 
nexion, viz. : that the public performances of the Academy must 
always be the performances, not merely of amateurs, but of learners 
and pupils. The increasing demand for teachers from all parts of 
the country scatters the most proficient as fast as they become known, 
and the habits and condition of society here almost preclude a long 
continuance of membership in such an institution. Change is inces- 
sant, and of course not favorable to the higher attainments in music. 
The efforts of the Academy have been great to form and sustain a 
choir and orchestra; and so far as relates to the former, they have 
met with a gratifying degree of success. The formation of an orches- 
tra is a work of more difficulty, and a long story might be told of the 
obstacles which have been encountered, and of those which yet re- 
main; but it may be sufficient to say, that there is a hope, that by 
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time and perseverance, success may at length be obtained ; that preju- 
dices will give way, opposition be softened, and the cooperation of the 
friends of the art secured. That the Academy will persevere till 
they have collected an orchestra of amateurs who shall be able to do 
honor to themselves and the institution, I have no doubt, nor can I 
entertain any that their disinterested wish to do all in their power for 
the cultivation of music, will sooner or later be appreciated. So 
much of animosity has already subsided, that there is good reason to 
believe that what remains may, with time and patience, be overcome. 
The Academy, so far as I know, entertain no unfriendly or jealous 
feeling towards any body. ‘They have studiously avoided all compe- 
tition with other institutions, direct or indirect; and have rejoiced, 
whenever they could rejoice, at any manifestations of good taste or 
progress made by any society. The predictions, early made, that 
this course would not be persevered in, have been thus far disappoint- 
ed; and I have no doubt they will never be fulfilled, for with every 
year there comes a better hope of success without rivalry. The 
Academy delight in seeing others promoting their own object, viz. : 
the extension of a taste for music, and have endeavored repeatedly to 
associate themselves with societies formed for the cultivation of vari- 
ous branches of the art. They know that much may be done by the 
cordial cooperation of all who are interested in it, and they con- 
stantly endeavor, as they have opportunity, to effect this object. The 
unfounded apprehension that by cooperating with the Academy, 
other associations will be conferring personal benefits on them or 
their professors, will one day pass off; and to the Academy only can 
recourse be had with the certainty of avoiding jealous rivalry. It 
has happened that other societies have been formed and sustained on 
the principle of mutua! opposition ; but the Academy are fully aware 
that other institutions may be useful as well as their own, and are 
content to exert themselves for their own objects, without wishing to 
interfere with the designs of others. It is only in public perform- 
ances that there can be interference, and this is but one of the 
objects of the Academy, and by no means its most important one. 

The next, which was enumerated in the report of the committee 
above quoted, was the introduction of vocal music into schools; and 
this it is in which the Academy have been most successful, and by 
accomplishing which, they think they have conferred the most im- 
portant benefit on society and posterity. Here, fortunately, there is 
no room for rivalry. It is their own ground. They suggested it, 
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urged it, volunteered in it, wrote about it, argued for it, interested 
others to write and argue for it, and at last carried the measure, which 
has been in operation under their supervision for about two years. It 
has been effected in spite of incredulity, ridicule, the fear of expense 
and of interference with other school studies, and the opposition of 
not a few who were influenced by one or more of these motives. It 
is now taught in all the public grammar schools, and in many of the 
private ones in the city ; and it is not overstating the amount of in- 
struction given, to say that there are at least ten thousand children in 
this city, who are now passing through the period of school life, who 
will be well taught in the elements of music on the plan of the 
Academy, and who will have more taste and skill in the art, when 
they leave school, than their parents ever had in the whole course of 
their lives. This is a vast means of progress. It is beginning at the 
right end. It is laying a deep and strong foundation, on which a 
superstructure not merely may, but must surely rise. The child who 
has acquired a taste for music, and some skill in its performance at 
twelve or fourteen years of age, will not stop short, and give it all up 
forever. He will go on; he will improve, and he will require others 
to improve, or he will listen to none of their performances. And he 
will improve not merely in music ; but his whole head and his whole 
heart will be made better, sounder, purer. 

If the Academy have done nothing else, they have accomplished 
this, and upon this alone they may safely rest their claim to the favor- 
able consideration of the community. The fact, however, that this 
great object has been effected by them, is not so generally known as 
it should be; nor is it, indeed, generally known that they have any 
thing else in view than just to give concerts like other musical socie- 
ties. It will be seen from this statement what their objects really 
are, and I trust a better judgment of their labors will extend through 
the community. 

The last point mentioned in the report, was the publication of 
musical works, tracts, essays, &&c., and in this branch of the subject, 
the Academy have certainly not been idle, as the following list of 
publications issued by them, or published under their sanction, and 
with their aid, will sufficiently show. j 

Manual of Instruction, for Teachers. 

Juvenile Singing School. 

Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Music. 
The Odeon. 
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A volume of Vocal Duets. 

Boston Academy’s Collection of Choruses. 

Boston Glee Book. 

Schiller’s Song of the Bell, with Romberg’s music. 
Power of Song. 

Neukomm’s Chorus, ‘‘ Awake, Arm of the Lord !” 
Harmony of the Spheres. 

The Seasons.—Haydn. 

Morning. 

The Modern Psalmist. 

Besides these, there have been several publications by the pro- 
fessors, such as the Lyrist, and the Musical Library, in which the 
Academy were not directly interested ; and others are in preparation 
to appear at a future day. There have also been prepared, annual 
reports for seven years, lectures on the history of music, lectures for 
the class of teachers on various branches of the art and science ; and, 
in short, there has been an activity of which I was scarcely aware 
myself, although a member of the association, till I began to count 
up what has been produced. In addition to what has been enumer- 
ated, a considerable volume of musical pieces, by the greatest com- 
posers, has been printed for the use of the choir, and a greater quan- 
tity of good new music has been performed at the Odeon, since 1834, 
than in any or all of the public rooms of the whole city besides in 
the same time. I must not omit to mention the performance of two 
entire oratorios, which were both printed by the Academy, viz. : the 
Fall of Jerusalem, and the Feast of Tabernacles, the latter remark- 
able for its beauty,and memorable as being the first of which both 
words and music were composed by residents among us.* 

In all the publications of the Academy, the greatest pains have 
been taken to combine merit in the music with purity in the lan- 
guage. A vast deal of trash, and of corrupting influence has been 
spread over the world in the songs, catches, and various pieces of mu- 
sic which have been among the most popular ; and the reputation of 
music itself has suffered severely from the bad character of its com- 
panion. One of the objects in forming the Academy, was to dis- 
solve this pernicious connexion ; and the public has good reason to 
rely on the unexceptionable tendency of all that bears its seal. 


* Mr. Horn’s Oratorio of the Remission of Sin, was, I believe, composed in 
this country, but the words were taken from Milton, and it is a work of much 
less extent than that of Zeuner. 
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The incidental benefits which have arisen from the establishment 
of the Academy, have, in two instances, been so striking that I think 
it ought to partake of the reflected advantage arising from its example. 
The urgency of its government in pressing the claims of music to a 
higher consideration than it has ever enjoyed in thiscountry, had one 
effect not to be forgotten, in inducing the school committee of the 
city to refer the subject to the sub-committee who made the report 
signed and written by Mr. T. K. Davis, in 1837. This able and 
admirable document had a great effect, as well it might, upon the 
body for whom it was prepared ; and combined with the favorable 
report of the masters of the school, where the experiment of the in- 
troduction of music was tried, by the voluntary and gratuitous labors 
of a professor in the Academy, to cause the committee to direct vocal 
music to become a part of the regular system of instruction in the 
Boston grammar schools. It has had, and will continue to have a 
very extensive circulation as one of the best productions extant, upon 
the subject; and as it may safely be said, it would not have. been 
written but for the exertions of the Academy, the institution has 
certainly some share in the merit of it, as well as its accomplished 
author. 

The other case, in which the effect of example is apparent, is the 
opening of the new musical hall called the Melodéon. It is con- 
structed in a similar way with the Odeon, and has perhaps some 
slight advantage over it; but I will venture to affirm, its proprietor 
would never have thought of converting the Lion Theatre into a 
concert room, if the Academy had not previously done the same 
thing with the Boston Theatre. If these two buildings have been 
converted into two useful and beautiful rooms for public purposes, in 
this city, is it not owing to the well-directed efforts of the Academy, 
and the influence of their example ? 

Another result of the labors of the Academy, is the increase in 
the number of professional men resident among us. Not less than 
three have been induced to come to this city by the desire of the 
Academy, viz.: Messrs. Keller, Schmidt, and Miller, men who will 
always be found supporting the cause of good music and correct prin- 
ciples. I know the Academy is thought to be jealous of all talent 
but that which is under its own control; but nothing can be more 
unjust than this imputation. It has done no one thing more con- 
stantly and perseveringly than laboring to reconcile differences, re- 
move prejudices, and promote harmony among professional men. If 
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they have not always succeeded, it has not been for want of ex- 
ertion. 

And now, Mr. Editor, you may ask me why I send you such an 
encomium on the Academy. I reply, that, in the first place, I wish 
to relieve the institution from the reproach, which it meets with in 
some quarters, of neglecting its duty, of not accomplishing any thing 
worth mentioning for the progress of the art. I have stated the facts, 
and the facts only. Let the public judge. In the next place, I wish 
to disabuse the world of the impression which has gone abroad, that 
the Academy is exclusive, and will do nothing for any body but itself. 
I have stated what cannot be denied, that it brought out at its own 
expense, and unfortunately at great loss also, an oratorio com- 
posed by a gentleman not connected with it, but on the contrary, 
impressed with strong feelings of dislike against one of its pro- 
fessors; a composition of great musical and poetical merit, but 
which no other society could or would undertake. I have also stated 
what I know, viz.; that it has taken the greatest possible pains to 
produce the cooperation of several societies, and to reconcile unfor- 
tunate differences between individuals. Does this look like exclu- 
siveness? It invites professional men, it aids them in every way in 
its power, it multiplies teachers, and seeks to enlarge their field of 
exertion. Where is the exclusiveness of this? Of course it pre- 
fers its own methods of instruction, and recommends them. But 
they are its own methods merely because they are thought better ; 
and when any improvement is made, the Academy will be found 
ready to adopt it. What can an institution do more? Should it 
choose every one professor who wishes it, and thus degrade its own 
honors? Should it open its hall to every one who asks for it, and 
run the risk of having injurious associations again formed with its 
place of exhibition? Should it employ a large number of profes- 
sional gentlemen, at great expense, in producing music of a superior 
excellence to that which it has been able to give, when the cost of 
what it has done has never been repaid by the public? , 

Another motive I had in addressing you was to ask the public if 
such an institution as this should be suffered to languish for want of 
encouragement. It has labored hard, and with spirit, to improve the 
general taste and proficiency in music, for seven years, under great 
discouragements, though certainly not without some success. But it 
cannot be supposed that gentlemen will go on indefinitely, incurring 
at once loss and reproach for their public-spirited efforts. Let justice 
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be done to their characters, and I dare say they will bear the rest 
like men. 

As I do not wish to be guilty of injustice to one set of persons, 
while claiming their due reputation for another, I will not close with- 
out paying a proper tribute to the assiduity, zeal and skill of the pro- 
fessors, who have labored with fidelity and cordiality in the good 
work. ‘To Mr. Mason’s spirit of perseverance, and untiring industry, 
much must be attributed ; and to the combined labors of the Academy, 
and its professors, each in their appropriate sphere, are owing the 
various results above stated. 

It is combination and industry which have done all; and this com- 
bination the Academy is desirous to extend as far as possible, so as 
to unite the efforts of all who are disposed to labor in the cause. 
The union of professional gentlemen is especially desirable, and if 
they will look at the constitution of the Academy, they cannot fail to 
perceive, one would think, that there is less danger of personal rivalry 
and opposition, in an association of amateurs, whose interests cannot 
interfere with their own, than in societies where their professional 
brethren have the entire control of all operations. AMATORE, 





THE INTERVIEW. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE “ GAZETTE MUSICALE ” FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


We will beg you in imagination to carry back yourself half a cen- 
tury, to about the year 1788. At that time there lived in London a 
very amiable gentleman, named Lord Exwellsey, a great amateur of 
music, and otherwise very eccentric in his disposition. The musi- 
cal parties which he gave, had always something unexpected and sin- 
gular, which gave them a particular interest. 

Having one evening assembled in his saloon the most brilliant so- 
ciety of London, Lord Exwellsey begged his guests to retire to the 
rooms entering upon his concert saloon, which had a circular form. 
He had all the doors to the saloon closed, except that from the entry, 
and expressly recommended to his party to keep the most profound 
silence ; watching himself that they obeyed his injunction ; not an 
unnecessary precaution—a vaudeville writer would say—for he had 
there a complement of young and pretty ladies. 

After some moments an individual enters the saloon, and astonish- 
ed to find himself alone and the saloon scarcely lighted, begins to 
walk up and down the room, with his hands behind his back, think- 
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ing he has come too early. After a quarter of an hour another per- 
son enters the saloon, equally astonished not to find more company. 
After having saluted each other, our two gentlemen begin again to 
walk up and down in silence, each one on one side. Soon one of 
them, tired of this exercise, sits down at a piano forte and begins to 
prelude at random ; his ideas, taking a more distinct and complete 
form, arrest the other promenader. He is near another piano forte, 
which stands opposite to the first; and sitting immediately down, 
he seizes the musical idea which he has heard, associates himself to it, 
identifies himself with it, masters it, embellishes, enriches, and makes 
it so thoroughly his own, that the one who created it, abandons it out 
of caprice or spite and attacks the subject of a grand, serious fugue, 
beginning in the tonic and ending in the dominant. The intruder 
gives immediately the answer with the intended alteration to return to 
the tonic; and his rival taking the theme up again in its first form, 
he inserts in the theme another subject, which by its grace and light- 
ness finely contrasts with the first; and each of them, by an episode 
in character with the fugue, improvises, modulates, and turns the two 
subjects together or alternately through all the relative keys. Then 
come the strettos, pressing forward unexpectedly, and other mathe- 
matical arts of which Sebastian Bach himself would have been jea- 
lous ; now escaping from the strong prison of the strict fugue, both 
emancipate into a coda, a fantasia in the free style, capricious, scher- 
zando, always however in fugue style ; they throw to each other the 
most bold and brilliant ideas, as though they scattered pearls and 
diamonds by the handful ; and, the large proportion of the final ca- 
dence not allowing a complete conclusion, one of these extraordinary 
improvisatores, suddenly breaking off his inspirations by an inter- 
rupted cadence, and turning towards the other, exclaims :—‘“‘ you are 
Clementi!” The other answers—‘ you are Mozart!” 

So it was, Muzio Clementi and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart knew 
each other, mutually loved and admired by their works, but had 
never seen each other. Oh, my friend, how beautiful you have 
beer! said the author of Don Juan. How sublime you have been! 
answered the celebrated pianist, and they threw themselves into each 
other’s arms, when suddenly the doors leading to the saloon opened 
and the two artists saw themselves to their great surprise surrounded 
and applauded by the élite of the high society of London. 
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[From the Musical Visitor.] 
A LOGICAL ABSURDITY, AND AN EDITORIAL PHA- 
RISEE. 


To say that the “ majority of” mankind are wise, and then that “ the fourth” 
and only reasonable supposition is, that most men are fools, savors of logical im- 
becility. The Pharisees abounded in good advice, while in example, they most 
grossly falsified their own precepts. 

Not pretending to know the writer of the article under the caption of Musical 
Visitor, in the last number of the Musical Magazine, we can only judge of it as 
it appears. The writer remarks, as he is about concluding, “ That it is much 
better to come directly to the point and meet the (a) question openly and plainly.”’ 
His sentiments are, that in case we object to uses (violations) of the Sabbath, we 
had “ better” affirm it in so many words; and if one man has any thing against 
another, let him declare it, and not stab him in the dark, or attack him with 
ambiguous phrases, in a public journal, without a signature. 

Having stated the writer’s sentiment, as deduced from his own remarks, we 
will glance at his introduction. He deprecates the appearance of the anony- 
mous selection headed “ Handel’s Messiah.” The object of the insertion, he 
says, “ must, it would seem, require a species of Mason-ry [1] to comprehend.” 

What can the writer mean by this ambiguous phrase? If he is renewing the 
war of Antimasonry, he will do well to recollect, that it is very probable that 
some of his friends, are members of the Lodge, that Freemasons constitute a very 
respectable portion of the community. If this be his motive, they will certainly 
frown upon him, as they never pretend to unravel such matters, or to reveal 
secrets. If he means to cast a burlesque upon that class of mechanics who build 
and render comfortable our dwellings, we hesitate not to say that he is in poor 
business. If this class of mechanics find him out, they will not tar and feather 
him, because they are too respectable and too well informed to engage in mean 
tricks. He may be assured however, that their best wishes would not be very 
gratifying. There is but one other supposition, which, although more dark and 
reprehensible, is doubtless the true one. That he intended it as an insidious thrust, 
against the character of a worthy and respectable citizen, Mr. Mason. A fine 
illustration of the writer's sentiment ! A most admirable consistency between 
his professions and practice ! 

The Editor, also, is very parental having for so long a time (a year and six 
weeks) conducted a periodical which is so extensively circulated, (not far from 
a hundred subscribers, we are informed) [2] and abounding in original contribu- 
tions (nearly all extracts or translations from the German and French) [3] in 
pointing out to us “ how careful we must be in the choice of articles, and in the 
admission of communications! That we offend not, nor injure the character of 
others.* And yet he can deliberately insert an article in his Magazine, a part 
of which, any one can see, if not a dunce, [4] is insidiously aimed at a private 
individual. And any attempt to avoid this conclusion “ must prove futile.” 
Good precepts, but bad example. Perhaps the editor of the Magazine, has yet 
a part of his lesson to learn, in which case, he will spare his criticisms upon our 
articles, so long as we smoothly sail by his side, and save himself the pain of a 
literary dissection. For, although the Visitor is “little,” compared with the 


_ “Mr. Mason is a subscriber to the Magazine. [6] 
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Magazine [5] (which contains about one fifth less matter than the Visitor) he 
need only remember, that there are some little wheels which carry heavy bur- 
dens and move fast. And we have heard of such a thing as a “man’s being run 
over when he wouldn’t git out of the track.” We do not ache for controversy, 
though we (probably) shall not be skart, should some “ big” guns be fired. 

The writer says, ‘ that it is believed, (he believes) that the only impression 
which the article will make on the majority of those who read it, is, that it was 
intended to cast ridicule on the supposed “ bigotry ” of the author of the extract. 
Here, he says that the majority will believe thus and so. His “ fourth and only 
reasonable supposition, (as he will have it) is, that the article was inserted by some 
person who felt his religious feelings violated, by such performances on the Sab- 
bath.” If, then, this last be the only reasonable supposition, his first, indeed the 
three others, must be unreasonable. But as he will have it the “ majority ” of our 
readers, will be so unreasonable as to believe the first. It is rather more proba- 
ble that he has so mystified his remarks that it will be difficult for his readers to 
know what to believe. 

By a reference to the life of Handel, the editor will find himself corrected in 
his denial of what is affirmed by Newton, that, the subject matter of the ora- 
torio, was made the ground of a musical entertainment. 

Our readers will, we trust, indulge and pardon us, for laying upon our oars a 
few moments, to notice the Musical Magazine. Being favorable to all musical 
publications, which are of a proper character, we most willingly give them a 
* puff,” if by a breath of air, we may raise them into general notice. And after 
becoming more acquainted with us, they will the more readily distinguish between 
that which is spoken “in fun,” and that which is uttered “ in earnest.” [7] 


[1.] Masonry, Mr. Editor, not Mason-ry. 

[1.] The information is correct ; we are not yet fully repaid for 
our outlay on the Magazine, much less paid for our labor. We have 
entered upon it, we repeat, from a feeling of the necessity of such a 
periodical, and honestly believing that it is doing some good to the 
cause, we have persevered in it and shall continue sotodo. Will 
our readers, will the friends of music, exert themselves to sustain us? 
We have devoted our energies to making the Magazine a good and 
useful paper, to giving it by its character a proper standing among 
the means of improving the noble art of music among us; but we 
waht subscribers, to take the burden of pecuniary responsibility from 
our shoulders ; we want readers, to give the Magazine that influ- 
ence, by which alone it can be useful. We earnestly request our 
subscribers to assist us in procuring both ; and assure them that we 
on our part will continue our exertions, to sustain the reputation which 
our journal has acquired. 

[3.] True, and professedly so. We started the Magazine on the 
plan, that the real interest of the art would be better served, by intro- 
ducing our readers to the rich and solid stores of musical knowledge 
and information in European literature, than by relying on original 
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articles. We have neither sought nor shunned the latter, but where 
we thought we had something to say, which would be useful, we 
have said it, and, to the best of our ability, so said it, as actually to 
instruct our readers, and to open to them new views. Where we found, 
that what we wished to say, was said better, than we could do, by an 
European writer, accessible to us, we have translated from that author. 

The criterions of the editor of the Musical Visitor, of the excel- 
lence of a periodical seem to be, its number of subscribers and its 
number of original articles. Both are fallacious; we have seen pe- 
riodicals started with a great number of subscribers, collected by 
great activity and exertions, and yet die for want of encouragement 
after two or three years, nay even after one year; for many sub- 
scribers, having been urged and persuaded to subscribe, fell off after 
the first year. A periodical may contain nothing but so called origi- 
nal articles, but all of them containing so little originality, that they 
give no merit to the work ; while another may contain a number of 
well selected articles, affording correct and valuable information. 

[4.] We must insist upon it, that we have been such a “ dunce,” 
as not to see the personal point of a part of the article (the word ma- 
sonry) and we beg to assure our readers, that, if we had in the least 
suspected such an interpretation, we would have requested an altera- 
tion of the sentence. But we trust, that such assurance is hardly 
needed with them ; we have to the best of our knowledge, always 
taken a straight forward course. Whenever any measures or the 
course of any man appeared to us to have a tendency to do harm to 
the cause of the art, we have said so; but we have never, knowingly, 
descended to ‘‘ insidious thrusts” against any individual. This de- 
claration we owe to ourselves, and we give it quite unconcerned 
whether it may “‘prove futile” with the editor of the Visitor or not. 

[5.] We do not altogether compute the greatness of a periodical 
by the quantity of letters which it contains ; but if our Magazine con- 
tains one fifth less matter than the Visitor, what does it prove? why! 
that it is also a “‘ little” paper, which we never denied. 

[6.] An accusation of ingratitude ? or why this remark ? 

[7.] And now, after all, we have not been told for what purpose 
the article was introduced into the Visitor; what instruction or infor- 
mation was it intended to convey ? 





CONCERTS. 


The number of concerts has not diminished since our last report, 
ut the interest in them seems to have somewhat slackened. Messrs. 
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Russell and Ranger have at last been satisfied with their success and 
left us, and our discerning public has left the other concerts; and 
thus some good concerts and some deserving concert givers have had 
to submit to small audiences. The most interesting concerts since 
our last, were the private one of the united Boston Amateur and Social 
Glee Clubs, and that of the eminent piano forte player, Mr. Kossowsky. 

We have on former occasions given our opinion of the utility of 
these amateur concerts and we are always glad to see them recur; 
we were doubly glad this time to observe not only a manifest im- 
provement of the performers in spirit and execution, but also the 
increased interest manifested by the audience in the instrumental 
part of the performances. The concert ranked, if not fully in point 
of execution, most certainly in character and variety of music and in 
arrangement among the best of the season. 

Mr. Kossowsky shewed himself to be a pianist of uncommon ex- 
cellence, so much so, that we have heard here but one to compare 
with him, Mr. Rakemann ; and this comparison was made the general 
question on hearing him. The question of superiority is not easily 
decided ; and we should hesitate the more in pronouncing a prefer- 
ence, since we did not expect, when we heard Mr. Rakemann, to 
have so soon to institute a comparison. We gave ourselves up to 
admiration of his ‘talents, and enjoyed his performances without criti- 
cally entering into the minutia, sufficiently for a just decision. Both 
are performers of astonishing powers, and masters of their instru- 
ments. There is, however, one striking difference between them. 
Mr. Kossowsky lacks the calm grace, and although he plays even 
with greater spirit, yet he sometimes has not the ease and lightness of 
his predecessor. But why do we go into such minutia! Where there 
isso much excellence, as in the case of both of these artists, excellence 
so rarely brought before us ; we ought not to mar or interrupt our en- 
joyment by a comparison ; we ought not to find fault with small defi- 
ciencies of the one as compared to the other; but rather to study their 
excellencies, to gain a true conception of their achievements in their 
art. Whether Mr. Rakemann be his superior or not, there is great 
positive excellence in Mr. Kossowsky’s playing ; his tones are full, 
his passages, however intricate, distinct, his notes round, his shakes 
are exquisitely finished, and his whole conception of the music he 
plays, is original and well digested. Artists, like him, open to us new 
views of the art, and their concerts should be as fully visited as those 
of Russell and Ranger really are. 

Mr. Knebel, the modest, industrious member of the Brass Band, 
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gave two concerts to small houses. He deserves better success, if 
only in common gratitude for the pleasure he has often and many a 
time offered to all of us. For a great portion of the best of military 
pieces played by our bands in the streets, are composed or arranged 
by him. Modest, unassuming merit is too often overlooked by the 
world, and that Mr. Knzbel possesses merit in his art, and that he 
meant to treat his hearers to the best in his power, is proved by the 
programmes to his concerts, which show great variety and careful 
selection, and great preparations by his own hands, 

The Handel and Haydn Society have laid the Oratorio of David 
aside for the season, and we think they have done well. The Ora- 
torio is not one, which we could not hear toooften. It has not eleva- 
tion enough, and it was in the two last representations manifestly evi- 
dent, that the performers themselves had become somewhat tired of 
it, since these performances were greatly inferior to former ones. 





TO OUR READERS. 

We have to apologise to our readers for not offering them in this 
number the usual variety of topics. It has seemed to some that we 
have in our first volume neglected the Boston Academy of Music, in- 
asmuch as we have not sufficiently pointed out its particular objects, 
different from those of any other existing musical society, and the ex- 
ertions by which they had advanced those objects. ‘This was cer- 
tainly not a wilful neglect, for we have always placed the Boston 
Academy of Music high among the means favorable for the improve- 
ment of the art among us. But we had not all the information which 
was necessary for judging of the efficiency of the institution. We are 
therefore very glad to be able to lay before our readers the commu- 
nication of a correspondent, who is a member of the Academy of Mu- 
sic, and therefore best able to give us the spirit in which the Academy 
has conceived its object and task, and in which it has carried them out ; 
and we have therefore readily agreed to the desire of our correspond- 
ent, to have the communication entire and unbroken in one number 
of our Magazine. For the rest we will let the letter speak for itself, 
merely recommending it to the careful perusal of our readers ; and ex- 
pressing our wish to have similar statements of their objects and ends 
by members of other societies, which we shall always be happy to 
insert; for while such communications acknowledge on the one 
hand a responsibility to the public, they cannot fail on the other hand 
to excite in the public an interest in the institutions, and therefore 
in the cause of music. 











